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One stone-age 
citizen to an- 
other: “He says 
he’s 12,000 yrs 
ahead of his 
time!” 

Symbol is a 
rough approx- 
imation of the 
Atomium, cen- 
tral feature of 
the World’s 
Fair which is 
opening in 
Brussels on 
April 17th. — Il pretend avoir 12.000 ans d’avance sur son poe Sr 
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QUESTING WITH quae 


It was 125 yrs ago this spring 
that Marie Tussaud established 
her exhibition of wax works in 
permanent quarters in London’s 
Baker St. 

Anticipating this anniversary 
by a few days, private interests in 
Washington have just opened this 
nation’s biggest and most preten- 
tious wax works, embracing like- 
nesses of virtually every notable 
character in our nat'l history from 
Christopher Columbus to Christy 
Mathewson. 

Our reporter, on hand for the 
opening, made a _ disconcerting 
discovery: The modern figures, it 
develops, are not “wax works” at 
all. They are fashioned from a 
more lifelike vinyl plastic. 
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“If this were played upon a 
stage,” said Fabian, “I could con- 
demn it as an improbable fiction.” 
Which strikes us as an apt intro- 
duction for a dispatch from St 
Albans, England. The local Wom- 
en’s Institute, it seems, had 
planned to put on a play, World 
Without Men, the cast consisting 
of 7 women and a cat. The pro- 
duction was cancelled, according 
to United Press, when the entire 
cast, including the cat, was found 
to be pregnant. 

And out in Hollywood, a movie 
studio hired 200 Indians from the 
Kanab, Utah, area to work as ex- 
tras in a Western. Then they had 
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to put in a rush order for 200 
wigs. The young Indian braves 
turned up with crew cuts. 
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Some wks ago we chanced to be 
watching the Dinah Shore Show 
on an NBC channel. Guest Ed 
Wynn turned to a prop telephone 
and put in an imaginary call to 
his son, Keenan. The number he 
gave was PLaza 1-2345. 

On a hunch we checked the N Y 
telephone directory. That’s the 
number of “another network.” 


You are, to be sure, much too 
astute to invest in a gold brick. 
But how about a white one? Or, 
more specifically, an “Original 
White House Brick (Circa 1792- 
1828) .” 

Maybe you could make it into 
a lamp (stranger conversions have 
been contrived). In its natural 
state it would serve as a first-rate 
door-stop, or an out-size paper- 
weight. 

And it just happens we know 
where you can lay your hands on 
such a treasure. An alert dealer 
salvaged the bricks when the 
White House was remodeled re- 
cently. He offers them in the 
March issue of Antiques at the 
modest price of $50 each. If you 
are in a mood to splurge, he'll 
send you 100 bricks—enough for 
a fireplace—for only $4,250. 
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[1] Sen Husert H Hvum- 
PHREY (D-Minn) criticising 
Administration for “lack of 
policy”: “We have stood by 
paralyzed while Russia has 
racked up one touchdown after an- 
other.” . . . [2] Pres Dwicur D EI- 
SENHOWER, responding to sugges- 
tion that U S put a “psychological- 
warfare planner” in State Dep't: 
“I do think we could possibly put 
an individual in one of the dep’ts, 
perhaps State, where he could have 
that sole job to do.” ... [3] JoHN 
Foster DuLLEs, U S Sec’y of State, 
on Soviet propaganda lead: “The 
Soviets preach one thing and prac- 
tice another. We can’t operate on 
that basis. But we are trying to 
speed up our operations so as not 
to give the Soviet propaganda line a 
free run for as long a time as has 
often been the case in the past.” 
... [4] Joun B GLteason, Jr, nat’l 
commander, American Legion: 
“Russia is always one notch ahead 
of us in the propaganda offensive. 
We must take the offensive. Not in 
an aggressive military sense, but in 
a strategic, tactical sense. The 
American Legion is tired of seeing 
our great nation knocked from pro- 
paganda pillar to political post by 
the communist giant.” .. . [5] Gro 
Meany, pres, AFL-CIO, on late 
Gov’t unemployment bulletin: 
“There isn’t a single ray of sun- 
shine in the announcement. Opti- 
mistic press releases won’t end this 
recession.” .. . [6] Ros’r B ANDER- 
son, Sec’y of Treasury, urging cau- 
tion on tax-cut legislation: “Such 
a@ course should reasonably avoid 
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competitive or hasty 
proposals and should 
bring to bear on 
this important prob- 
lem the most com- 
petent judgment 
and prudent thought—in the best 
interests of all of the American 
people.” ... [7] Harry S Truman, 
on Administration inactivity: “If I 
were in the White House I would 
not be sitting around or playing 
golf; I’d be doing something about 
the recession.” ... [8] Rep CHET 
HOLIFIELD (D-Calif) urging active 
program of bomb-shelter construc- 
tion: “There is at present no nat’l 
plan for survival, and there is 
nothing I can see that will ensure 
the survival of any major segment 
of our society in the event of an 
enemy attack.” ... [9] Bishop FuL- 
TON J SHEEN, Roman Catholic di- 
vine: “There have been more mar- 
tyrs, and more Christian blood has 
been shed in the last 40 yrs than 
in the 300 yrs of the Roman perse- 
cution.” [10] Dr Ratpo W 
SocKMAN, Methodist minister and 
author: “Our primary concern 
should be for clean minds, rather 
than clean bombs.” . . . [11] Estx- 
ER WILLIAMS, aquatic actress, in 
testimony divorcing her husband, 
industrialist Ben Gage: “He likes 
to stay up most of the night, but 
with our children to care for, I 
found it necessary to live on the 
other side of the clock.” 
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“The aim of American educa- 
tion,” says Dr Ernest O Melby, prof 
of Education at Michigan State 
College, “should be to make egg- 
heads out of everybody.” 

This is one of those epigramatic 
observations that tend to lose cog- 
ency upon analysis. For one thing, 
the compulsive connotation is im- 
mediately suspect. It is reminiscent 
of that turn-of-the-century era 
when a father judicially ruled, “We 
will make a preacher of Tom, a 
doctor of Dick and a lawyer of 
Harry.” 

The aim of American education 
should not be to make anything of 
anybody. The primary purpose of 
education is to open minds. Thru 
formal curricula and the establish- 
ment of sound habits of study we 
may hope to whet the intellect of 
an individual, be he potential pun- 
dit or plumber, and thus direct him 
toward a more perceptive apprecia- 
tion of his role as citizen of an ex- 
panding universe. 

Much as we applaud the emerg- 






ing ascendancy of the egghead in 
our contemporary life, a world of 
predominantly-intellectual individ- 
uals is not only a practical impos- 
sibility; it would be a most un- 
wholesome consummation. 

It is one of the prudent provis- 
ions of. nature that we cannot 
make eggheads as a hen automati- 
cally makes eggs. These perspica- 
cious persons are born into the 
world in every age, in a ratio pro- 
portioned to the tempo of the 
times. We need our eggheads. One 
of the sins of our social structure is 
that we have not uniformly given 
heed to their words of wisdom. 

Yes, we need eggheads. But even 
more pressing is our need for en- 
lightened extroverts — educated, 
perceptive, open-minded men and 
women who will take the rarefied 
theories emanating from our ivory 
towers and bring them to practical 
fruition. 

No, Dr Melby, we can’t “make 
eggheads out of everybody.” And if 
we’re wise we'll not try the experi- 
ment. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

If you lean back and close your 
eyes you can see things that hap- 
pened yrs ago. But if you want 
anything to happen now, you'd bet- 
ter keep them open.—AGNEs GUIL- 
FOYLE. 


AGE—2 

Among 18 Americans who win- 
tered at the S Pole the older men 
stood up better than the younger. 
Lt Howard C Taylor of the Navy 
Medical Corps reports, “It is a fal- 
lacy to assume that youth implies 
vigor and enthusiasm. Older men 
often were more capable of doing 
hard work under adverse circum- 
stances.”—Bos HansENn, Eagle. 


AGRICULTURE—3 

Farm prices increased 2% during 
the month ending Feb 15 to reach 
a level 8% above a yr earlier and 
the highest since May ’54. Farm 
costs edged up one-third of one 
per cent to reach an all time peak. 

Net farm income rose $500 mil- 
lion in ’57, if inventory increases 
are taken into account. . . Per capi- 
ta income of American farm peo- 
ple reached a record high in ’57. At 
$993 per person it was 10% above 
the ’56 figure and 2% above the 
previous peak, reached in ’51. — 
Nation’s Agriculture. 
AMERICANA—4 

The American Way: Using in- 
stant coffee to dawdle away an hr. 
—Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Co- 
operage Industries of America. 





BEHAVIOR—5 

Neither automation nor the atom 
will alter the basic drives of men 
and women or the fundamental 
drives of society. Much of what 
has constituted good education will 
continue to be good.—Joun H Fis- 
CHER, Baltimore School Sup’t, Na- 
tion’s Schools. 

Our problem is to remain ven- 
turesome and experimental without 
making complete fools of ourselves. 
—BERNARD BarucH, quoted in Per- 
sonnel Jnl. 


BIBLE—6 

A well-known writer, Quentin 
Reynolds, said this recently about 
the Bible: “If I were a dictator the 
lst book I would burn would be the 
Bible. I’d burn it because I’d real- 
ize that the whole concept of de- 
mocracy came from that book. ‘De- 
mocracy’ is a Greek word which 
means rule by the people, but even 
at the height of its ancient glory 
Athens was not a democracy. The 
Greeks gave us a word for it, but 
the Bible gave us the philosophy 
for the way of life."—Hatrorp E 
Luccock, Christian Herald. 


CHILD—Training—7 

Children need love, especially 
when they do not deserve it.—Har- 
otp S HutBert, NEA Jnl. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Ike didn’t attend the spectacular 
“small dance” (for 400) which 
Hostess Perle Mesta gave in honor 
of his debutante niece, Ruth Ei- 
senhower (daughter of Dr Milton 
Eisenhower.) The President and 
Mrs Eisenhower were almost the 
only invited guests who failed to 
appear. They said it was too diffi- 
cult a problem of security for the 
Secret Service, and too late an 
hour (the affair started at 10, 
lasted until dawn.) 


“ ” 


The White House News Photo- 
graphers Ass’n has made a quick 
switch of plans. Always before, 
they have posed with the Presi- 
dent, holding their prize-winning 
pictures before them. This yr, they 
will pose with Ike without the pic- 
tures. Reason: the grand prize 
winner shows violence over school 
integration at Little Rock. 

This reminds us that the prac- 
tice of the U S President bestowing 
the annual Raymond Clapper a- 
ward for outstanding Washington 
news reporting was discontinued 
several yrs ago, after then-Presi- 
dent Truman had to honor news- 
man Jack Steele for a story ex- 
posing scandals in the Truman 
Administration. Mr Truman made 
the award, but the trustees decided 
to take no chance on a repetition 
of the embarrassing situation. 
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CHRISTIANITY—8 

9% of the world’s population speak 
English. 

94% of all Christian workers mini- 
ster to the 9%. 

96% of the Christian dollar goes 
to this 9%.—WMissionary Digest. 


COMMUNISM—9 

Communism’s form is strikingly 
like that of a religion. . . Commu- 
nism’s god is the State. Its holy 
books are the writings of Karl 
Marx. Its temples are the institu- 
tions of learning. Its holy city is 
the Kremlin. Its most famous 
shrine is the tomb of Lenin and 
Stalin—Marcus Bacu, “Can Russia 
Challenge Our Faith?” Better 
Homes & Gardens, 4-’58. 


CONVERSATION—10 

A lady was telling her husband 
about a friend of hers who was so 
rude she said, “As I talked to her, 
she interrupted me about ten to 
fifteen times. Terribly rude per- 
son.” The husband repl’d, “Well, 
Agnes, maybe she was just yawn- 
ing.”"—Jas H Morrison, Training 
Program Planner, Western Auto 
Supply Co, “You Can Be Better 
Than You Are,” Secretary, 3-58. 


DEFENSE—Personnel—11 

In the atomic age the Infantry 
man is still the symbol of our na- 
tion’s strength. He has not been re- 
placed by anything that razes, ra- 
diates, flies, floats, buzzes, booms 
or bangs. Wherever he stands a- 
round the globe, with his rifle in 
hand and his feet planted firmly 
on the ground, he is visible evi- 
dence to any leader of Communist 
conspiracy that we mean exactly 
what we say——that we intend to 
resist aggression in any form. — 
Maj Gen Hersert B POWELL, “The 
Infantry Man in the Atomic Age,” 
Army Information Digest, 4-’58. 




















Writing in Woman’s Day (April 
Judith Chase Churchill has a 
cheering thought for this season’s 
crop of brides: Just in case you’re 
worrying about being murdered, 
She counsels the gals, don’t over- 
concern yourself with bolting doors 
and windows. It’s more likely to be 
an inside job. Statistically your 
own husband isn’t as harmless as 
he looks. A 3-yr survey by I U So- 
ciology prof Edwin H Sutherland 
reveals a woman is in more danger 
of being murdered by her own hus- 
band than by any other assailant. 
He found women are done away 
with by their spouses twice as of- 
ten as by gangsters, burglars, etc. 

In the past 30 yrs dogs have in- 
creased their kind by 200% while 
their human masters’ population 
has grown by only 50%. So says 
Lyn Tornabene, in Cosmopolitan 
(April) commenting on the Ameri- 
can phenomenon of “pet-ism.” 
Nearly 100 million Americans, it 
is revealed, are spending $3 billion 
a yr on pets. 

Punch, the London wkly, is run- 
ning a series by well-known Brit- 
ish writers on the theme of the 
cold war and the menace of nu- 
clear weapons. Leading off with an 
article on “This Nuclear Madness,” 
J B Priestley speaks for those “who 
have no wish to exist in outer 
space or deep underground,” poses 
the query: “When do we conduct 
this nuclear madness to its padded 
cell?” 
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Many college humor maga- 
zines live on borrowed grime. 
—Harry C Baver, Director of 
Libraries, Univ of Washington. 
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The British mag, Family Doctor 
(an organ of British Medical 
Ass’n) has come out with perhaps 
the most forthright statement to 
date on the issue of cigaret smok- 
ing and lung cancer. A 16-page 
pamphlet accompanying the Feb 
issue is titled, Smoking—The Facts. 
It begins with the unequivocal 
statement: “Cigaret smoking is a 
cause of lung cancer. And that’s 
that and you can’t talk your way 
out of it.” Author listed as “Dr 
Harvey Graham” is a pseudonym 
of Dr Harvey Flack, editor of the 
Family Doctor. 


By way of Missiles & Rockets we 
learn that the Moscow mint is pre- 
paring a special miniature emblem 
in honor of Sputnik I. It is to be 
worn on the coat lapel by scien- 
tists, engineers and officials who 
contributed to the satellite’s crea- 
tion and launching. The emblem 
shows a globe ringed with a fine 
strip of gold representing the 
Sputnik orbit. The satellite itself 
is marked by a small red spot on 
the gold strip. 
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DISARMAMENT—12 

Disarmament is like a party. No- 
body wants to arrive until everyone 
else is there—Changing Times. 


DRINK—Drinking—13 

The number of people in the US 
who drink alcoholic beverages con- 
tinues to drop, a Gallup Poll re- 
ports. There are about 56.9 million 
people in the U S who drink beer, 
wine, or liquor as compared with 
59.7 million a yr ago, according to 
Gallup. The percentage of men 
who drink remains about the same 
while the percentage of women 
drinkers has dropped below 50%. 
In a ’45 survey, 67% of the people 
questioned reported they drank. 
Today, only 55% say they do. 


ECONOMICS—14 

Today 40% of the _ products 
Americans buy are not, by any 
stretch of definition, necessities. 
The further our economy gets a- 
way from supplying real needs, the 
more it becomes dependent upon 
the persuasive powers of advertis- 
ing men and salesmen. It is de- 
pressing to think that approx $10.5 
billion of our wealth will be spent 
this yr just for advertising. That 
means that for each man, woman 
and child in America about $60 will 
be spent in persuading him to buy 
products.—Vance PacKarD, “Images 
and Morals,” Religious Education. 


EDUCATION—15 

Thirty yrs ago we separated pu- 
pils according to their learning a- 
bility. This was called undemo- 
cratic, so we put all pupils together. 
Now it’s time to separate them a- 
gain. For the future of this coun- 
try, we’ve got to give children the 
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type of education they need. We 
spend millions giving special at- 
tention to children who are deaf, 
crippled, or have other handicaps. 
What’s undemocratic about devel- 
oping the best minds thru special 
teaching?—PuHitie J HICKEY, pres, 
Americah Ass’n of School Admini- 
strators. 


Que scrap book 


The British statesman Jas 
(Viscount) Bryce (born May 
10, 1838) is rightly revered as 
one of the most astute obser- 
vers of American political and 
social life. On the eve of his 
departure as U S Ambassador 
(1913) he said prophetically: 
“You have never sufficiently 
foreseen how enormously rich 
and populous a nation you are 
going to be.” 

On a later occasion, honoring 
Gen W C Gorgas, the U S 
sanitation officer who _ freed 
Panama Canal Zone of yellow 
fever, Viscount Bryce made a 
comment that has become a 
classic amongst those who seek 
to pay homage to our heroes of 
the healing arts: 

Medicine, the only profession 
that labors incessantly to de- 
stroy the reason for its own ex- 
istence. 





29 
EDUCATION—16 

The question is not whether our 
education is better than it used to 
be. The question is whether it is 
good enough.—Dr JoHN D GarDNER, 
pres, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 











FAMILY LIFE—17 

There must be rugged individ- 
ualism among men to restore fa- 
thers to their proper place as head 
of the house. That’s the way God 
wants it. There can be no delegat- 
ing of authority or responsibility 
by saying “Ask your mother” when 
the teenage son or daughter asks 
for the family car—Msgr THos G 
Corrican, St John’s Catholic Ca- 
thedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOD—and Man—18 

If you aren’t as close to God as 
you once were, don’t make a mis- 
take about which one has moved.— 
R & R Mag, hm, Ins Research & 
Review Service. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—19 

Interest on the fed’l debt this yr 
will be about $6.6  billion—more 
than the entire cost of the fed’l 
gov’t for any yr prior to 1934, with 
the exception of 1918 and 1919.— 
Brushware. 


HUMAN NATURE—20 

What a single word will do to 
improve an ad is illustrated by this 
true story. A St Louis publisher 
was headed for Calif to take over 
2 newspapers. So he ran this clas- 
sified ad in his own paper: “Owner 
wants car driven to West Coast. 
Will pay all driver’s expenses.” 

The ad ran 3 days with no re- 
sponse. The publisher then asked 
himself: “What’s wrong with this 
copy?” He decided to change one 
word, and ran it again. Result? 
The ist day he got 26 replies; in 3 
days he got more than 60. What 
magic did he use? Simple! He 
changed “car” to “Cadillac.”—Ha. 
Stepsins, Copy Capsules (McGraw- 
Hill). 


IMAGINATION—21 

Imagination is actually only put- 
ting known ideas together in new 
combinations. — ErxHarpT KOERPER, 
quoted by Norman G SHIDLE, edi- 
torial, SAE JNL. 


INDUSTRY—Personnel—22 

No workingman should be sub- 
jected to forced unemployment un- 
less he is fully compensated. Such 
a plan would cost far less than a 
“crash program” for recovery every 
few yrs. Why should this most 
prosperous nation, possessed of 
endless material resources and 
managerial talent, overproduce in 
one yr so normal mkts become 
glutted and plants are forced to 
close down? Is this our answer to 
communism?—Rabbi Asspa H SIL- 
veR, Cleveland (Ohio) Temple. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—23 

No enemy nat’n could take the 
risk of invading us. Our juvenile 
delinquents are too well armed— 
ARNOLD H GLasow. 


LANGUAGE—24 

I remember an_ indirect—com- 
mand story my grandmother used 
to tell. An old lady discovered her 
grandsons sliding down the bani- 
ster. “I wouldn’t do that, boys,” 
she said. As they cont’d sliding, 
she spoke more firmly. “Didn’t you 
hear me tell you to stop?” 

“Why, no,” repl’d the oldest. 
“You just said you wouldn’t do it 
and, Granny, at your age we 
shouldn’t think you would.”—Dor- 
OTHY VAN ARK, “Command Pres- 
ence,” Woman’s Day, 4-’58. 
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Be-Kind-To- Animals 
Week 

The 1st full wk in May is set a- 
side by the American Humane 
Ass’n to emphasize the rights of 
animals, and our moral obligation 
to respect those rights. The {1st 
day of the celebration is known as 
Humane Sunday. 


The attitude people have toward 
their dumb pets is generally a 
pretty good indication of their at- 
titude toward their fellow beings. 
—Origin Unknown. 

God made all creatures and gave 
them our love and our fear, 
To give sign, we and they are his 
children, one family here. 
—Ros’t BRowninec, Saul. 

Animals are such agreeable 
friends — they ask no questions, 
pass no criticism—Gero Eiot, Mr 
Gilfil’s Love Story. 

“ ” 

The kind man Ist feeds his beast 
before sitting down to table. — 
Hebrew Proverb. 

The behavior of men to the 
lower animals, and their behavior 
to each other, bear a constant re- 
lationship. HERBERT SPENCER, So- 
cial Statics. 


Honor your parents; worship the 
gods; be kind to animals.—TripTo- 
LEMUS. 





LANGUAGE—Foreign—25 

The U S is probably weaker in 
for’gn language abilities than any 
other major country in the world. 
This presents a serious handicap 
in our efforts to bld a durable 
world peace. If we are to gain and 
hold the confidence and good will 
of peoples around the world, we 
must be able to talk to them not 
in our language but in theirs. — 
Marion B Fotsom, Sec’y of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D C, Nation’s Schools. 


LIFE—Living—26 

John Wesley was asked by one of 
his friends, “Supposing, Mr Wes- 
ley, you knew that this was to be 
your last night on earth. How 
would you spend it?” 

“Well,” repl’d Wesley, “at 4 
o’clock I would have some tea. At 
6 o’clock I would visit Mrs Brown 
in the hospital. Then at 7:30 I 
would conduct mid-wk service at 
the chapel. At 9:15 I would have 
my supper; at 10 o’clock I would 
go to bed and in the morning I 
would wake up in glory.”—ALAN 
Reppatu, Victorious Praying (Re- 
vell). 


“ ” 


Human life is best lived in the 
magnetic field between the poles of 
togetherness and aloneness.—LYNN 
Wuite Jr, pres, Mills College, Oak- 
land, Cal, “Togetherness and A- 
loneness,” Childhood Education. 


LOVE—27 

The reality of life is love. Com- 
pared to this reality, money, hous- 
es, lands, and all intellectual at- 
tainments are but trinkets. Any 
ambition that is devoid of the real 
life-giving element of love is life- 
less indeed. — LOwELL FILMORE, 
“Foundation Stones,” You, 4-’58. 
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Week of May 4-10 


Be-Kind-to-Animals Wk 
Goodwill Wk 
Nat’l Family Wk (4-11) 


May 4—Humane Sunday. .. 20 
yrs ago today (1938) Hitler and 
Mussolini met in Rome to pledge 
“eternal friendship.” 


May 5—140th anniv (1818) b of 
Karl Marx, German social philoso- 
pher; founder of modern socialism 
.. . 95 yrs ago (1863) Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers org in De- 
troit. . . 50 yrs ago (1908) lst army 
exclusion law passed by Rhode Is- 
land. It imposed penalty for ex- 
cluding soldiers in uniform from 
public places. The bill was spon- 
sored by Theodore Francis Green, 
then a mbr of Rhode Island House 
of Rep’s. Today, at age 90, Mr 
Green is serving his 21st yr as a 
U S senator. . . 45 yrs ago (1913) 
American College of Surgeons 
founded, Springfield, M1. 


May 6 — 125 yrs ago (1833) Ist 
steel plow made by John Deere, a 
blacksmith at Grand Detour; Il. 
Deere later blt a factory at Moline, 
Ill, and his plow became famous 
thruout the west. 


May 7—125th anniv (1833) b of 
Johannes Brahms, German con- 
cert pianist. . . 125th anniv (1833) 
laying of the cornerstone of a 
monument over grave of Mary 
Ball Washington, mother of Geo 
Washington. This memorial, at 
Fredericksburg, Va, is lst monu- 
ment to a woman financed by 
women... 15 yrs ago (1943) British 





lst Army and U S 2nd Corps liber- 
ated Tunis and Bizerte (War II). 


May 8—Hebrew Lag B’Omer... 
Feast of the Apparition of St Mich- 
ael. . . V-E Day (marks German 
surrender in War II, 1945). . . 130th 
anniv (1828) b of Jean Henri Dun- 
ant, Swiss banker and philanthro- 
pist; prime spirit in founding Red 
Cross (1864). . . 80 yrs ago (1878) 
in a game between Providence and 
Boston baseball teams, Paul Hines, 
Providence center fielder, made 1st 
unassisted triple play in history of 
the game. 


May 9 — Ist of the Nazi book- 
burnings was held in Berlin 25 yrs 
ago (1933). Some 25,000 verboten 
books (including a copy of the Bi- 
ble) were thrown into a huge bon- 
fire. 


May 10 — 175th anniv (1783) 
founding of Society of the Cincin- 
nati, lst U S war veterans’ group 

12th anniv (1838) b of Jas 
(Viscount) Bryce, British political 
scientist; onetime ambassador to 
U S (1907-13); author, The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. . . 10 yrs ago 
(1948) nation’s railroads were tak- 
en over temporarily by U S Gov't, 
to forestall a strike. 
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MARRIED LIFE—28 

A truly happy marriage is one 
in which a woman gives the best 
yrs of her life to the man who has 
made them the best.—Mrs S Lez, 
Catholic Digest., 

Happily married couples are like 
the sunrise — they happen every 
day, but we don’t pay very much 
att’n to them.—Bos MeErrILL, Sun- 
shine Mag. 


MODERN AGE—29 

The automobile long has been 
one of life’s essentials. In fact 
there are times in the lives of 
many American families when the 
home itself almost seems to serve 
as a way station between motoring 
sorties to the shopping center, the 
school, the railway depot and the 
PTA mtg—‘“The Living Garage,” 
House & Garden, 4-’58. 


MUSIC—30 

David Van Vactor, conductor of 
the Knoxville (Tenn) Symphony 
Orchestra, in a test which he made 
recently, notes that an apprecia- 
tion of good music has an impact 
on a child’s taste and personality. 
In a group of 500 students in the 
Knox County school system who 
were tested, there is an indication 
that those enjoying good music 
have a more active imagination, 
greater qualities of leadership, and 
generally better scholastic aver- 
ages than other students.—ZInstru- 
mentalist. 


MUSIC—Jazz—31 

Musicians are no longer judged 
by their musicianship—their know- 
ledge of harmony, rhythm, phras- 
ing. The sole criterion is their a- 


Que 





bility to produce some strange, far- 
out sounds in the night. A screech, 
a whine, a rattle—it doesn’t mat- 
ter just as long as the bull pen can 
pick you out of the crowd.—‘All 
This Jazz,” by Benny GOODMAN as 
told to HELEN MarRKEL, Good 
Housekeeping, 4-’58. 


PROBLEMS—32 

It takes courage to face yourself 
and place the responsibility for 
your happiness, your success, and 
your health squarely upon your- 
self. When you are courageous 
enough to do this you will begin to 
find the solution to your difficul- 
ties—R & R Mag, hm, Insurance 
Research & Review Service. 


RELIGION—33 

We Protestants historically have 
protested ourselves to pieces. We 
know what (and whom, for that 
matter) we’re against. We know it 
with fierce certainty. Our against- 
ness has ranged the gamut from 
individual communion cups to the 
other fellow’s definition of the 
Greek word baptizo. . . But don’t 
ask a Protestant what he is for. 
You would only embarrass him. — 
“Where is the ‘PRO’ in Protest- 
ant?” Christian Herald, 4-’58. 


RUSSIA—America—34 

In the Soviet secondary school 
the student gets 3 yrs of chemistry, 
4 of physics, 5 of mathematics and 
6 yrs of a for’gn language. Forty 
per cent study English and 40% 
study German. A startling con- 
trast with our own meagre for’gn 
language program is evident from 
the fact that 10 million Russians 
are studying English whereas only 
4,000 Americans are taking Rus- 
sian.—THEODORE HUEBENER, Direc- 
tor of For’gn Languages, Bd of 
Education, “Learn Russian!” High 
Points, 3-’58. 
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Tempo of t thexTimes 


State and municipal officials, 
long plagued by racketeers, now 
face the added problem of rocket- 
eers. All over the country high 
school youngsters are experiment- 
ing with rockets. Serious accidents 
have resulted from improperly sup- 
ervised launchings. As a _ conse- 
quence the US Dep’t of Health, Ed- 
ucation & Welfare has issued a set 
of safety rules. 

The Dep’t, while encouraging in- 
terest in scientific subjects, em- 
phasizes that all experiments 
should be supervised by an adult 
who has had military or industrial 
experience in rocketry. Experimen- 
ters are reminded that rockets in- 
tended to soar more than 500 ft 
require CAA clearance. Rockets 
must not be launched within 5 mi’s 
of an airport, or in sky corridors 
thru which flights normally pass. 

Meanwhile Capt Bertrand R 
Brinley, information officer for the 
ist Army Command, has announ- 
ced that his group will lend active 
assistance to young rocketeers. A 
training program is planned with 
week-end rocket workshops on mil- 
itary installations in New England 
and Middle Atlantic states. Other 
Army groups are expected to take 
similar action. 

Oklahoma State Univ has set up 
what is termed a “labmobile” pro- 
gram. A station wagon with $2500 
worth of laboratory equipment 
makes a circuit of 18 small high 
schools. The plan permits schools 
to offer a strong course in chemis- 
try without a large investment for 





laboratory. Next yr it is planned 
to establish a similar program for 
physics. 


The U S Jr Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking steps to develop a 
more enlightened citizenry. Speci- 
fically they seek a citizenry better 
informed on U S for’gn policy. 

The plan, known as the Great 
Decisions program, is patterned in 
some degree on the Great Books 
idea. Jaycees in various urban cen- 
ters seek people with a curiosity 
about and a desire to be heard on 
issues relating to for’gn affairs. 
These people become discussion or- 
ganizers. Their responsibility is to 
locate others and form a group 
(not exceeding 15) to meet wkly 
and discuss some one phase of 
for’gn policy. 

The For’gn Policy Ass’n is work- 
ing closely with the Jr Chamber of 
Commerce. The Jaycees distribute 
a special FPA kit to each discus- 
sion group. These groups every- 
where will discuss an identical top- 
ic—a basic *58 decision—each wk. 

Public libraries in a number of 
areas are displaying supplementary 
reading matter on various topics 
in advance of discussions. News- 
papers, radio and tv stations also 
give active publicity support. 
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SAFETY—Safe Driving—35 
Summing up the series of scien- 
tific investigations made for the 
legal profession during a 6-mo 
period, we find liquor is involved 
in 9 out of 10 cases. — ANDREW J 
Wuite, director of motor vehicle 
research, New Hampshire. 


SCIENCE—36 

In the past, scientific progress 
was often blocked simply because 
of the lack of efficient internat’l 
communication. In the mid-20th 
century, science spokesmen claim, 
the policy of security thru secrecy 
has had much the same effect. . . 
Dr Lloyd V Berkner, geophysicist 
and radar pioneer, (during con- 
gressional investigation of excessive 
scientific secrecy) testified several 
yrs ago: “If, eventually, we should 
have to fight, we must decide now 
whether it is to be with effective 
weapons about which an enemy 
knows a great deal, or with pieces 
of paper about which he knows 
nothing.” — Wm S FarrrieE.p, “The 
High Cost of Scientific Secrecy,” 
Reporter, 1-9-’58. 

So much of what we call science 
is guesswork. We may weigh, meas- 
ure, or carry out precise tests of 
various kinds, but all, or most, of 
the important conclusions are 
guesswork; or, to be more exact, 
intuitive deductions against a 
background of more precise knowl- 
edge. — Maurice Burton, Science 
Digest. 


SCIENCE—Religion—37 


The substitution of scientific 


truth for religious truth cannot but 








entail a spiritual crisis; it is diffi- 
cult to be satisfied with a profes- 
sional truth, incontestable but lim- 
ited, and not guaranteed to console. 
—RayMonD Aron, The Opium of 
the Intellectuals, translated by TrrR- 
ENCE KILMARTIN (Doubleday). 


SPRING—38 

Nature must have a sense of hu- 
mor to let spring fever and house 
cleaning come at the same time.— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


SYMPATHY—39 

A little girl came home late one 
evening and her worried mother in 
a scolding voice asked, “Where 
have you been?” 

“Janet broke her doll,” repl’d the 
little girl. 

“But you couldn’t help fix her 
doll,” came back the mother. 

“She was crying and I stopped 
to help her cry.”—Gorpon EpMuUND 
Jackson, “Child Evangelism,” In- 
ternat’i Jnl of Religious Education. 


SUCCESS—40 

In the battle for success, ability 
is the punch; adaptability is the 
necessary clever footwork.—ARNOLD 
H GLasow. 


TAXES—41 

The prices we pay for the food 
we eat are greatly affected by tax- 
es. About $1 out of every $5 a 
housewife spends on food goes for 
taxes of some kind. Americans to- 
day are paying out far more for 
taxes than for food, altho as re- 
cently as 1939, the exact reverse 
was true. Our present tax bill 
am’ts to about $85 billion, compar- 
ed to $64 billion for food; in 1939 
taxes took only $12% billion, and 
$16 billion went for food. — Sun- 
shine Mag. 











THOUGHT—42 

A questioning mind is a thinking 
mind. I recall the fellow who was 
wheeled into surgery wrapped up 
in all kinds of surgical linen. The 
doctors and the surgeon, the nurs- 
es, and the anesthetists gathered 
around. The surgeon started un- 
winding and taking off these 
sheets of surgical dressing, and fin- 
ally got down to the abdomen that 
he was about to operate upon. As 
he poised the scalpel, he looked 
down and there was a little piece 
of tape, a very small piece of tape. 
On it was written, “Doctor, think!” 
—Gov Harotp W Hanb.ey, of Ind, 
Teachers College Jnl, Indiana State 
Teacher College. 


TIME & SPACE—43 

Our ambassador to new worlds 
will be the needy and greedy ad- 
venturer or the ruthless technical 
expert. They will do as their kind 
has always done. What that will be 
if they meet things weaker than 
themselves, the black man and the 
red man can tell. . I fear the 
practical, not the theoretical, prob- 
lems which will arise if we ever 
meet rational creatures (on other 
planets) which are not human. 
Aganist them we shall, if we can, 
commit all the crimes already com- 
mitted against creatures certainly 
human but differing from us in 
features and pigmentation, and the 
starry heavens will become an ob- 
ject to which good men can look 
up only with feelings of intolerable 
guilt, agonized pity and burning 
shame.—C S Lewis, “Will We Lose 
God in Outer Space?” Christian 
Herald, 4-’58. 


“ ” 


Today’s youngsters who cry for 
the moon might just be the ones 
who will grow up and get it. — 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


WAR—Peace—44 

A major atomic war is not pos- 
sible. You big nations may play 
with the idea, and try to frighten 
people, but nobody will have that 
kind of courage—or insanity. Man 
is not a reasoning being. He is sub- 
ject to passion, greed, envy. But he 
is not going to kill himself. — Dr 
SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, Vic e- 
pres of India, addressing a Council 
of World Affairs. 


VIEWPOINT—45 

On arrival at an airport a Chin- 
ese delegate was besieged by the 
usual mob of reporters. One of the 
questions flung at him was: “What 
strikes you as the oddest thing a- 
bout occidentals?” 

He thought for a moment, then 
smiled. “I think,” he said, “that it 
is the peculiar slant of their eyes.” 
—Tit-Bits, London. 


WOMEN—46 

There isn’t enough to do in a 
modern home to keep any really 
intelligent woman busy.—Mrs TuHE- 
ODORE WEDEL, pres, United Church 
Woinen. 


WORLD RELATIONS—47 

If the ideal of men on this planet 
is to develop the spiritual nature of 
the 2.5 billion striving human be- 
ings, so that all men enjoy freedom 
and peace, then the emergent so- 
ciety will be neither capitalism nor 
socialism, but rather a _ growing, 
flexible society fully suited for each 
people to express its particular 
genius.—Leo Hirscu, “A Threat to 
Our Democracy,” Ethical Outlook. 





An Indian living in Arizona en- 
tered the local office of Internal 
Revenue to get some help in filling 
out his income tax. “How much 
was your income last yr?” asked 
the clerk. 

“Ugh,” said the Indian. 

“How many dependents did you 
have?” the clerk tried again. 

“Ugh,” repl’d the redman. 

The interview continued along 
this line with each answer to the 
clerk’s question being, “Ugh.” 

“Look,” finally snorted the clerk. 
“You'll have to give me _ these 
facts. It may work out that the 
government will owe you a refund.” 

“Ah,” said the Indian. “How 
much?”—Motor Age. a 


“ ” 


A ‘th grader, suddenly smitten 
by a classmate, announced on Fri- 
day afternoon that he was going 
to phone her and ask her to go to 
the movies with him that night. 
His older sister was horrified. “You 
just don’t call a girl in the after- 
noon and ask her for a date that 
night,” she said. “You call her at 
least a wk ahead of time.” 

“A wk,” he groaned. 

“Well,” she said, relenting a lit- 
tle, “at least not any later than 
the Monday before the date.” 

“Monday!” he protested. “But I 
didn’t even like her until Wednes- 
day.”—Capper’s Wkly. b 





GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


Wo C KEsSLER 


The television salesman gave 
a convincing home demonstra- 
tion when selling the remote- 
controlled television set. He 
installed the set in the home, 
then took the remote control 
a block down the street and 
switched channels without dif- 
ficulty. 

A wk after the sale had been 
concluded the owner complain- 
ed about the remote control. 

“Doesn’t it work?” asked the 
salesman. 

“Oh, yes,” said the customer, 
“it works just fine. But it’s get- 
ting to be quite a nuisance go- 
ing down the street every time 
I want to change the channel.” 





ee 
47 


Into the tax offfice came a man 
who had, within the wk, been in a 
small motor accident. Adhesive 
tape crossed the bridge of his nose. 

Being there to pay his taxes, he 
drew out a wad of notes and pass- 
ed them across the collector’s 
counter. 

“Had an accident to your nose?” 
asked the collector sympathetically. 

“No,” said the tax-weary citizen, 
“I’ve been paying thru the nose so 
long it’s given way under the 
strain.”—Illustrated Wkly of India, 
Bombay. c 
















Every year it’s a long, hard pull 
To get the Christmas bills paid in 
full 
In time to handle the taz situation 
in time to finance a summer vaca- 
tion! 
—May RICHSTONE. 
A look of the month for April: 
A tax-blank expression. 
Vesta M KELLy. 
A bank is a place where you keep 
the Government’s money until the 
tax man asks for it. 
—DaN BENNETT. 


“ ” 


A fool and his money are soon 
parted—and the tax collector gets 
around to the wise guy too. 

—Ken KrarFrT. 


“ ” 


The trouble with taxes is that 
they are not only becoming extre- 
mely common, but commonly ez- 
treme. 

—S S BmbDLe. 


You should file your income taz, 
not chisel it. 
—JACK HERBERT. 
Among the people bitterly oppos- 
ed to capital punishment are those 
who pay a lot of income taz. 
—Cy N PEACE. 


Not only does the Government 
take the shirt off your back; it al- 
so lives on the cuff. 

—Kim McGInuIs. 

On April 15 any kind of money 
is a collector’s item. 

—IveRN BOYETT. 

You may not know when you’re 
well off, but the Internal Revenue 
Department does! 

—FrRANCIs O WALSH. 

April 15th is a time when some 
Americans become people of untold 
wealth. 

—MIDcE BOWLIN. 

After the Government has taken 
enough to balance the budget, the 
average person has to budget the 
balance. 

—Automotive Dealer News. 

A patient was given a tranfusion 
with his own blood. If the experi- 
ment turns out favorably, perhaps 
something can yet be done for the 
anemic taxpayer. 

—Grit. 

A tax cut is always the kindest 
cut of all. 

—Banking. 
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On The Dots 


A new kind of tile has colored 
polka dots which are the same size 
as coins of various denominations. 
The dots are removable so that you 
may substitute money.—News item. 


Hell is paved with good intentions 
And Heaven has its golden pav- 
ings, 
But now this latest of inventions 
Should satisfy man’s earthly 
cravings. 


Regard the floor all polka dotted 
With pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and quarters. 
“In God We Trust” and such are 
slotted 
Along with heroes’ 
marytrs’. 


heads, and 


No longer by the specter haunted 


Of lack of cash (there is no 
meaner), 
Here, handy, is the change that’s 
wanted 
To pay the paper boy, the clean- 
er. 


Let others say, when they’re ec- 
Static, 

They walk on clouds 
seems unsociable). 
We'll walk on money—we'’re em- 

phatic— 
It’s far more solid, and negoti- 
able. 


(which 





On his tenth anniversary, a 
bandleader who played over 2,000 
dance dates was asked, “What have 
you had the most requests for?” 

Repl’d the maestro, “ ‘Where’s 
the men’s room?’” — American 
Eagle, hm, American Forest Pro- 
ducts Corp’n. d 


“ ” 


The young man told his girl, “I 
am keeping a record of all the 
good times we've had together.” 

“Oh,” she said, “a diary!” 


“No,” he repl’d. “Stubs in a 
checkbook.”—Santa Fe Mag, hm, 
Santa Fe Ry. e 


“ ” 


A demure young bride, a trifle 
pale, her lips set in a tremulous 
smile, slowly stepped down the 
long church aisle on the arm of 
her dignified but aging father. 

As she reached the low platform 
before the altar, her tiny slippered 
foot brushed a potted fern, upset- 
ting it. She looked down at the 
spilled dirt seriously, and her 
childlike eyes rose to the sedate 
face of the minister. 

“That,” she said, “is a hell of 
a place to put a plant!” — Seng 
Fellowship News, hm, Seng Co. f 


An inebriated gentleman was 
downtown and realized he was in 
no condition to find his way home 
by himself. He staggered into one 
of the phone booths on the street 
and called his wife to come get 
him. He couldn’t tell her where he 
was, however, and on his wife’s in- 
structions he left the booth to get 
his bearings. When he ret’d to the 
telephone he was heard to exclaim: 

“I’m at the corner of Walk and 
Don’t Walk.”—JERoME Beatty, Jr, 
Saturday Review. 4 
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Do not confuse this with the usual 
collection of “pieces to recite” for 
Christmas, Easter and Flag Day. Here 
are poems, prose selections, anecdotes, 
epigrams for all nationally-recognized 
holidays, plus the more important 
“Days” (Example: Patriot’s Day) and 
“Weeks” (Example: National Thrift 
Week) celebrated in schools and by 
various civic groups. 

The 84 separate occasions are ar- 
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ork for thool. 
Office and Home 


All the Speech Material 
you'll ever need for any 
Holiday or Special 
Occasion 


There are now scores of “spe- 
cial” occasions for which appro- 
priate speech material is urgent- 
ly needed. This book, designed 
to meet that need, has been pre- 
pared with the close co-operation 
of librarians and educators. 


? OOO Selections 


( elebral cf 


ranged chronologically, according to 
the months in which they are cele- 
brated. Indexed for ready reference. In 
each case we provide a history and 
philosophy of the occasion. This big, 
505-page volume is indispensable for 
school, office and home reference. Only 
$5 on approval. But if you prefer to 
remit now, we'll prepay postage and 
include a FREE copy of The Simple 
Way to Improve Your Vocabulary. 
Money-back guarantee, of course. 


indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Dr. Epw Teer, “father of the 
H-bomb,” addressing Ohio High- 
way & Turnpike Ass’n, on protec- 
tion from nuclear attack: “Fire- 
proof shelters can be built, capable 
of being sealed from outside con- 
tamination. Oxygen will have to be 
provided in these shelters, which 
should be located 200 ft down, un- 
der rock. . Public bldgs, super- 
mkts, schools and even movies 
should be blt underground. If this 
country can take the shock, it can 
survive. .. As long as Russia knows 
we will survive and recover, there 
will be no attack.” 1-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


So you can’t stretch the budget 
around a new car but wish you 
could modernize the one you al- 
ready have? Perhaps you can—at 
least to the extent of giving it the 
current “4-eyed” look. The C M 
Hall Lamp Co, Detroit, Mich, offers 
a do-it-yourself conversion kit. Kit 
contains 2 prs of dual beams, wir- 
ing with connectors attached, and 
all necessary hardware. The single- 
lamp units are removed with a 
screw driver, and the dual lights 
put in their place, using the same 
holes in the fender. Beams are 
aimed by adjusting blt-in screws. 
Conversion takes only half-an-hr— 
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Jacobs 


it says here. Hall Lamp is now 
mkt’g conversion kits for '57 Fords 
and Chevrolets, plans to bring out 
kits for most makes from 1953 to 
date. $52.50. 

From glamor to practicality: No 
one can steal your hub caps if you 
lock them on with this device. 
Holds in place by lug bolt nuts 
(whatever those are) and can be 
unlocked only with key. Fits all 
cars except those having caps with 
plastic centers over 3” in diameter, 
and the plastic-centered ’58 Chev- 
rolet. For 4 wheels, $7.95. Morse 
Mig Co, 1733 W Willard St, Long 
Beach, Calif. 





